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VIGILANTIUS. 

No writers are more expert than the great divines of the 
Church of Rome in those arts of controversy which enable 
them, by changing the point in dispute, to appear to baffle 
their opponents, und thus to evade the force of arguments 
to which they cannot give a direct reply. When they are 
hard pressed, for example, with the erroneous and unscrip. 
tnral nature of some doctrine which their Church has 
adopted into her creed, they are often ready to Bhift their 
ground, and to attack their adversary's position, instead of 
defending their own. Protestant theologians, they say, 
are ready to grant that the Church of Borne held the true 
religion for the first four or five centuries after the times 
of our Lord and His Apostles. What Bishop of Koine, 
they ask, can be named who first altered that religion ? 
In what Pope's days was the true Christian faith first 
overthrown in Rome ? Is it credible, they demand, that 
the whole Christian Church should have held the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel on the evening of one day, and awaked 
the next morning in all the darkness of unscriptural error, 
without feeling conscious of the change? 

Now, in the first place, it might be sufficient to reply to 
this objection, that the origin of errors, both of doctrine and 
practice, is often so obscure, and their growth and progress 
so gradual, that it is not at all times easy to define the 
precise time of their commencement, although the fact 
of their existence be unquestionable. If the sky be clouded 
at sunrise, it is often impossible to say at what precise 
moment the day begins to dawn ; and yet no person on that 
account would venture to deny that the daylight had a 
commencement, or that a real change had taken place be- 
tween midnight and noon. 

A further answer might be derived from toe arguments 
used byBoman Catholic writers themselves, when defending 
some of the tenets of their Church ; for example, the denial 
of the cup to the laity in the Lord's supper. Gregorius de 
Valentia, one of their most eminent divines, acknowledges* 
that the practice of receiving the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper in one kind began first in some Churches, and grow 
to be a general custom in the Latin Church not long before 
the Council of Constance, by whose decree (that is, so lately 
as four hundred and fifty years ago) this custom was made a 
law. But when the question is put to him, What Bishop 
of Rome first brought in this custom ? he replies that it 
began to be used, not by the decree of any bishop, but by 
the actual use of the Churches and the consent of the faith- 
ful. And when he is further asked, Quanilo primum 

vigere capit ea consuetado in aliquibus eeclesiis ? when 

first did that custom get footing in some Churches ?— he 
gives this answer, Minime constat— it is more thau he can 
tell. 

Again—Cardinal Cajetan, and Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, make similar statements with respect to indulgences ; 
they say that no certainty can be had what their original 
was, or by whom they were first brought in. b Bishop Fisher, 
also, further adds concerning purgatory, that in the ancient 
Fathers there is either no mention of it at all, or else it is 
yery rarely alluded to ; that by the Greek Church it is not 
believed even to this day ; that the Latin Church received 
it not all at once, but by little and little ; and thus, since 
purgatory became 60 lately known, it is not to be wondered 

* Valent. de legit, usu Euehar. c. 10. 

b Csjet. Opnsc. torn. ,'. tract lij de Indulgent, c. 1. fioffew, Assert. 
Lutheran, ccn'ut. art. 18. 



at that in the first times of the Christian Church there was 
no use of indulgences, because these had their beginning 
after men bad for a while been frightened with the tor- 
ments of purgatory. 

We can see, then, what little reason there is in the de- 
mand of Roman Catholic controversial writers that we 
should be able to assign the precise time wherein all their 
novelties, both of doctrine and practice, were first brought 
in ; because it is obvious that this is more than they them- 
selves are nble to do. They are obliged to acknowledge 
that some of them came in pedelentim, by little and little 
(as Bishop Fisher acknowledges that purgatory did) ; and 
thus there is no ground for the assumption that all such 
changes were made at some fixed time, or by some Pope 
or Bishop whose name can be pointed out with certainty. 

We might reply, therefore, to this demand in the words 
which Arnobius, one of the early Christian apologists, made 
use of, when attacked by the enemies of the Christian faith 
in his own day: "Even though I cannot explain to you 
the reasons why a particular event took place in this or 
that particular way, it by no means follows that things 
which really happened never took place at all." Although 
Protestant writers were not able to point out in what 
Pope's days, and by what Bishop of Rome, the simplicity 
of the ancient faith was first corrupted, it will by no means 
follow that what was done must needs be undone. We 
might refer our readers to that remarkable parable in the 
Gospel where " the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his field ; but, while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
and went his way'' (Matt. xiii. 24). The servants of the 
householder in the parable took no notice when or by whom 
the tares were scattered among the wheat; nor, when both 
first appeared above ground, were they able to distinguish 
between them. But " when the blade was sprung up, and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares" (verse 2d) ; and 
then the servants put the question to their master: " Sir, 
didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? From whence, then, 
hath it tares ?" Their master, indeed, could tell them that 
" an enemy hath done this ;" but such an answer would not 
satisfy the Roman Catholic writers who have adopted the 
line of argument which we have noticed above. They 
would probably say, " Yon yourselves grant that the seed 
which was first sown in the field was good seed ; now, if 
this which you call tares be not good grain, you ought to be 
able to tell the name of the man who sowed it, as well as 
the precise time in which it was done ; and unless you can 
answer both these questions, you must acknowledge that 
your eyes deceive you, and that these plants which look 
like tares are really good corn, and not tares at all.*' 

Enough, however, has, probably, been said in reply to 
this line of objection. There were, indeed, some periods 
in the history of the Christian Church when (to use the 
forcible expression of an old writer*) men not only slept, 
but even snorted; in which there were no learned men, 
no pious divines, no impartial writers : unhappy times, 
in which almost any error or corruption might hive 
been introduced with impunity, under cover of the mid- 
night darkness which overspread the Church. 

We have reason, however, to be deeply thankful to the 
great Head of the Church that it was not always thus. 
From time to time witnesses were raised up by God, to tes- 
tify against many of the errors which now prevail in the 
Church of Rome, and to raise their warning voice against 
them at the very period when they first began to take 
root. Not a few of these corruptions of the truth arose 
from some perverted bias or tendency of human nature ; 
and, therefore, they found a more ready reception, and 
spread with more dangerous rapidity, as soon as they 
were put forward by teachers of ability and influence. 
In such cases, it required no ordinary firmness in any 
man to withstand the prevailing current, and to " con- 
tend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints." (Jude 3.) Vicilantiis, whose name we 
have placed at the head of this article, wa3 one of these 



« " Nee si nequivero causas vobis exponere air aliquld flat illo vel 
hoctnodo, continuo scquitur, ut infecta riant qujb facta sunt."— Arno- 
bius adversus Gentcs, lib. ii. 

'1 Archbishop Usher,— Answer to a Jesuit's challenge; to which 
learned work we are indebted for many of the t^tteoiue remarks. 
ViJep 7. Cambridge, ISM. 

This is the phrase used by the Homan Catholic annalist, Gene- 
brand, respectins the tenth century. •• Jufitij: dicitur hoc seculum, 
cihaustum hominibus ingenio et doctrlna Claris, sine etitm Claris 
rriceiplfcus et ptmuaeibus".-- Gcnebrand, Chron. lib. iv. 



champions for the truth in the fifth century. He exerted 
himself with great energy and ability to oppose the pro- 
gress of relic- worship, monasticism, and saint invocation, 
which then began to be practised, to a greater or lees 
degree, in various branches of the Christian Church. A 
brief sketch of the principal circumstances of his life 
may, therefore, prove acceptable to our readers. 

Vigilantius was born about the year a.d. 364, in the 
village of Calagorris, near the northern foot of the Pyre- 
nees.' His father was an innkeeper, who had charge of 
the posting station at that place, Calagorris being situa- 
ted at the entrance 'of the defiles of the mountains, on 
the groat road which led from Aquitain into Spain. The 
frequent councils and synods which were held at this 
period induced the most celebrated men of the day to un 
dertake long journeys from one province of the Roman 
empire to another ; and it is no mere conjecture to sup- 
pose that Vigilantius acquired his first knowledge of 
Christian truth in his conversations with the bishops and 
clergy who were on their way to the provincial capitals 
on each side of the Pyrenees .' About the year 390 
Vigilantius attracted the notice of Sulpicius Severus, the 
well-known ecclesiastical writer, who received him into 
his house. It is probable that he was here employed as 
an amanuensis or copyist, and that he then laid the 
foundation of that scriptural knowledge which enabled 
him at a later period of his life to encounter no less an 
opponent than the celebrated Jerome. 

The two chief friends of Sulpicius at this period were 
St. Martin of Tours and St. Paulinus of Nola. The 
former, as our readers are probably aware, was the 
founder of the monastic system in Gaul, and was at that 
time living in the monastery which he had built at Mar. 
moutier, on the northern bank of the Loire. Sulpicius 
used frequently to vi.-it him in his rcirent, accompanied 
by one or two friends. He has left us in his writings an ac- 
count of one of these visits to St. Martin ; and some pas- 
sages of his description afford such a curious view of the 
character of this celebrated saint, that we must transcribe 
them for the edification of our readers." 

When the travellers reached the door ot the cell in 
which Martin had fixed his abode, no answer was re- 
turned to their first application for admittance, and Sul- 
picius whispered to his companion that Martin was at 
his devotions, and must not bo interrupted Presently 
the saint was heard speaking, as if he was in conversa- 
tion; and voices, apparently of women, issued indistinctly 
from the cell. At length the voices ceased, and Martin, 
clothed in haircloth next his skin, with a threadbare 
garment of coarse texture hanging loosely about him, 
came out of the hut, and invited his visitors to enter. 
His face and head were sprinkled with ashes ; his per- 
son was emaciated ; and he looked more like a corpse 
risen from a sepulchre than a living man. 

It was some time before Sulpicius could muster courage 
to ask the saint with whom he had been holding dis- 
course. At first Martin declined to make any reply, 
but, after some importunity, he consented to satisfy his 
curiosity, on condition that the secret should not bt> dis- 
closed to others. "I will tell you, then," said he. 
"Agnes, and Thecla, and Mary have been with me.i" 
He then described their countenances and the appearance 
of their raiment, and added that the Apostles Peter and 



f We are indebted for a great part of the following account to the 
interesting work eiittled '■ Viyilanlius and hid Times," by Dr. Gilly 
London, 13(4. 

8 The heathen historian, Ammianus, who lived in the middleof the 
fourth century, draws a curious and characteristic picture of these 
ecc'esiaslical movements. " The highways were covered with troops 
of bishops, galloping from every side to the assemblies which they 
cail synods ; avid while they laboured to brine: every pcr60n round to 
their own particular opinions, the public establishment of the pests 
was almost ruined by their hasty and repeated journeys." — Ammianus, 
xsi. 15. The sarcasm of this passage was not lost upon Gibbon, who 
dwells upon it with malicious satisfaction, 

i" iulpiciusdc vita Mart. c. 7. laial. ii, c. 14. In the latter work 
'Dial. i. 16'), the author informs us, that the booksellers of Rome were 
delighted with the quick and ready sale of his life of St. Martin, which 
a). pears, therefore, to have acquit ed a speedy popularity. It is evident 
: hiit the moaern Komaus, who delight in all such saintly legend?, 
closely resemble their ancestors ot the fourth crntury, in their love of 
compositions, the chief defect of which, as Gibbon jus:ly remarks, is 
tiitir want of truth aGd comioon sense. 

i Diearn inquit vobis; sed vos qu.sso nulli dicatis, Aen^s, Thecla, 
et Maria mecum fuerunL— Sulpic. Dial ii. 0, It. The Virgin Mary 
if, perhaps, the character most trequtntiy introduced in the legendary 
visions of the saints, from St. Martin of Tours to the recent miracle of 
Our Lady of Salette, 
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Paul often appeared to him,' and that angels of light de- 
scende J from heaven to converse with him. He farther 
asserted that the powers of darkness assailed him more 
virulently after these heavenly interviews. " Hark .'" he 
exclaimed, "they are coming ! but be not ye alarmed, 
I will put them to flight. I will rebuke them, and send 
them back to their accursed abodes. Belial ! away ! k I fear 
thee not, foul fiend, depart from me ! Moloch, fire- 
demon, return to thine own place : thy burning breath 
and the flames that issue from thy mouth cannot scorch 
me ! Lucifer, thou art fallen, and I will not be carried 
with thee to the bottomless pit. Away, prince of this 
world ! I am not Balaam. Do not think that you are 
to contend for my body. I am not thy prey !" 

Martin's horrified visitors were half dead with terror 
while the saint continued to address and defy one demon 
•iter another by name. Sometimes he rushed towards the 
door as if he were driving the adversary before him, and 
■•hen he would stand erect and wave his hand with a 
commanding air, as if that movement would suffice to 
rid him of the presence of the intruder. It then seemed 
as if he was exposed to the attabk of a new enemy, and 
ihat the heathen gods were joining in the conflict. 
u Mercury," exclaimed the saint, " thinkest thou that I 
do not know thee under that shape ? Thy Proteus form 
is too familiar to me to be mistaken. Licentious mes- 
senger of uncleanness, thou art the most persevering of 
my foes ; but away with thee ! And thou, too, once 
mighty Jove, thinkest thou that thy frowns have any 
terrors for Martin ? Thy reign is over, thy forked light- 
nings cannot reach me, tby thunderbolts fall harmless 
at my feet ; away to Pandemonium !"> 

If Vigiiantius, as is not improbable, accompanied Sul- 
picius upon these visits to Marmoutier, and was a wit- 
ness to any of the scenes just described, it was not likely 
that he would form a very favourable estimate of the 
monastic system, which could degrade an earnest and 
intelligent Bishop like Martin, who had acquired the 
high honour of being the preacher and apostle of Gaul, 
4o the level of a raving madman. 

In the year 394, Vigiiantius was sent by Sulpicius 
into Campania in Italy, as the bearer of a letter addressed 
to that other friend whose name we have mentioned, St. 
Paulinus of Nola. In this letter Sulpiciu3 commends 
the piety of Vigiiantius, and mentions the affectionate 
esteem in which he was held by himself. Paulinus had 
but lately fixed his residence at Nola. He possessed a 
reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was consulted 
on all sides as the Christian oracle of Italy ; but at this 
very time he was employing all his wealth and influence 
to establish the beguiling practice of saint worship, which 
»fterwards became one of the characteristic of the Latin 
Church, and proved so fatal in the end to the simplicity 
of thy Gospel. 

Felix was the name of the saint whom Paulinus de- 
lighted to honour. According to the legend, Felix was a 
Syrian by birth, who, having passed over into Italy, re- 
ceived religious instruction from Maximus, Bishop of 
Nola, and having been ordained priest in that place, and 
displayed much zeal in his sacred office, finally perished 
in the persecution of the Emperor Decius. 

When Vigiiantius, or any other traveller, arrived at 
Nola, the inmates of the monastery which Paulinus had 
founded were naturally ambitious, in honour of their 
favourite saint, to magnify his supposed favour at the 
throne of grace, and to tell what astonishing things had 
been performed through the intercessions of St. Felix. 
The stranger from Tours would, in his turn, relate the 
surprising feats of St. Martin, and so the tale went 
round, until the party was in a state of religious intoxi- 
cation, and ready to affirm and believe anything, however 
extravagant and incredible it might be. 

We have only room to insert one of these miraculous 
stories, in which the supernatural interposition of St. 
Felix was represented to have taken place. We select it, 
because the historian, Dupin, has pronounced the letter 
of Paulinus from which the legend is taken to be one 
of the most interesting that he wrote. The narrative is 
given so graphically, and with such dramatic effect, that 
we are sorry our limits oblige uMo abridge it. 

" A vessel was anchored on the coast of Sardinia, but 
the violence of a tempest drove her from her moorings, 
and forced her out to sea. The sailors took to their 
boat, and made for land, but they were soon all lost. 
One old man, however, named Victor, was left alone in 
the ship, and there ho remained six days and six nights, 
at the mercy of the waves, without any food. Tears 
were his bread, night and day, but he called upon the 
name of the Lord, and by the help of angels he was en ■ 
abled to do several things which, in his ignorance and 
feebleness, it would otherwise have been impossible for 
him to achieve ; he cut down the mast, he baled out the 

1 Petrum etiam et Panlum apostoloa videri a se etepius non negavit. 
—Ibid. 

* St. Martin appears to hare bad an intimate and extensive ac- 
quaintance among the devils, as he could call each of them by bis 
proper name. " Jam vero dssmones, prout ad eum quisque ventaset, 
sals nominibuj lncrepabat. — Snip. Dial, it., c. 14. 

1 It is not wonderful that a solitary recluse, living the life that 
Martin did, t>huuld have uttered the ravings which are heredescribed ; 
bat ttte marvel is, how he could have persuaded any man In bis sober 
senses to believe aim. Yet, Sulpicius protests agiin and again, that, 
lacredibli as his narrative m iy appear, miry Km 4 of it Wat (mi, and 
that Mjrtln .leclarei lie wa* visited by angel;, and assailed by evil 
•pints. -Duijg. ii. c. U. 



water, he hoisted and trimmed such sails as could be 
used. At length he beheld a vision of the angelic host 

keeping watch, or working for the safety of the ship ; 

nay, more, he was comforted with the sight of a heavenly 
being sitting at the helm and steering it ; sometimes the 
celestial helmsman appeared in the person of the Lord, 
as He is described in the Apocalypse, and sometimes 
under the form of St. Felix, the patron saint of Pauli- 
nus." It is needless to add that Victor and the vessel 
were eventually saved." 

Had any other man, of less renown than Paulinus, 
attempted to set up altars to the memory of a deceased 
monk, and to pay almost divine honours in Christian 
sanctuaries to a human intercessor, he would probably 
have met with great opposition. But Paulinus was 
held in such high estimation that the supreme Pontiff 
of Borne himself could not repress the tide of popular 
favour ; for even when the Pope frowned upon him for 
some of his irregular proceedings, public opinion loudly 
testified its admiration, and his gates (as he himself in- 
forms Sulpicius) were crowded by monks, clergy, and 
Bishops, who came to do him honour. 

The great error into which Paulinus fell — an error 
which was probably handed down to him from his 
Pagan ancestors— consisted in seeking for the interven- 
tion of some created being between the soul and its 
Creator. The worshipper did not approach the eternal 
throne at once, but he stopped short at the shrine of 
some imaginary mediator, and here he offered his obla- 
tions and his prayers. When he did not find the peace 
he sought for, or the benefit he desired to obtain, he 
fancied that his offerings were not accepted in conse- 
quence of some omission with regard to the intercessor 
through whom his prayers had been offered up. He had 
not decked the altar or the image splendidly enough ; 
he had not made his own character sufficiently conform- 
able to that of the hero or the saint in whose name 
he implored to be heard. He had not imposed sufferings 
on himself, such as the object of his veneration had en- 
dured. He had not hungered or thirsted, or suffered cold 
and nakedness, and the extreme of bodily want, in an 
equal degree ; nor had his patience and fortitude been 
tried by agonies of mind or body equal to those which 
had been undergone by his patron saints. 

Such appenrs to have been the delusion under which 
Paulinus laboured. The acts of the saints, as they were 
handed down in legendary tales of the East and West, 
and not the precepts of Christ, or the example of the Apos- 
tles, were taken for his guidance ; and he made Nola his 
habitation, under the expectation that in imitating the 
penitential exercises and devotions and self-denial of Felix, 
the saint of Nola, he should find rest unto his soul. Still, he 
failed to obtain the self-complacency of which he was in, 
search. He exhausted all the helps 10 piety of which he had 
heard or read. He stirred up his devotion by the sight of 
pictures and images, to remind him how this saint spent 
years in the desert, and that saint lived weeks and 
months without eating or drinking. He dug for relics 
near home, and sent any distance for a rag or a bone, 
which had the reputation of having belonged to a mar- 
tyred Christian. He listened to marvellous tales with the 
most implicit belief. No pretended miracle was too im- 
probable for him ; the more astonishing and supernatural 
the event, the greater its charms for his disordered fancy. 

Not content, however, with worshipping St. Felix him- 
self, Paulinus endeavoured to lead others into the same error. 
First of all, he circulated reports that miracles were per- 
formed at the tomb of St. Felix, and that extraordinary 
cures were vouchsafed to those who prayed at the sepulchre 
of the saint for his intercession. He next enlarged the ora- 
tory dedicated to St. Felix, and established a system of 
rites and observances, which were Pagan forms of adora- 
tion under a Christian name. Processions were formed, 
the relics of the saint were displayed, incense smoked, and 
lights burned before his tomb ; instances of his miraculous 
interposition were recounted, votive offerings were pre- 
sented, and voices exclaiming " Hear us, holy Felix," 
" Blessed Felix," resounded through the church. Multi- 
tudes were attracted from all parts of the country to cele- 
brate the birth-day of Felix, as the most holy anniversary 
of the year ;" and when Vigiiantius visited Nola, in the year 
A. d. 305, they assembled in such crowds that there was 
no counting them. But we must allow Paulinus to de- 
scribe in his own words the excesses committed on these 
holy days by the multitudes whom he had thus brought to- 
gether, and the feeble correctives by which he attempted to 
restrain them : — 

" Oh, that they would offer up their vows of joy with 
more sobriety, and that they would not be drinking 
cups of wine within the sacred precincts! .... 
You have now reason to dread Felix ; you are foolishly 

M " Ipse enim Dominus nunc auo vultn coruscus, ut in Apocalypsi 
describitur, et coma fulgidus; nunc confessoris et amici sui, domlni 
communis patroni Felicia ore venerabilis, in puppi sedebat, sicut nau- 
tico usu dicitur ad temones." Paul, eptst- ad Macarium, xxxvi., p. 
320, ed. Antwerp. A similar tale is told by Reginald, the monk of 
Durham, who compiled a collection of marvellous stories about St. 
Cuthberr, in the middle of the twelfth century. " Cuthbert, the saint, 
appeared in bodily form, and took his seat at the stern of the vessel as 
steersman. He was richly clothed in pontifical robes, and wore a 
splendid mitre upon bis bead. All dauger now disappeared. The 
ftaint stretched out his pastoral staff over the waves, and the ship glided 
with the ease of a bird over the boiling and raging billows 1" 
" " Venlt festa dies coelo, celeberrima terrls 
Natalem Felicis ageas." 

— Paulin. Natal. ». 



disregarding him ; you are insulting him by your drunken- 
ness ; you think you are praying to him, while you 
are convicting yourself of sin. Wretched creature ! 
you are making him the witness and the avenger of 
your revels." 

"I have, therefore, thought it right to have the walls 
of St. Felix's sanctuary decorated with paintings, that 
an impression may be made upon the minds of the rus- 
tics, by means of pictorial representations ; tbat the 
figures and the description over them may teach a lesson ; 
that they may think less of the banquet, while they are 
feasting their eyes with the imagery ; that the sacred 
history and the pious examples which it holds up to 
view may have a happy influence with them, and that 
they may forget their wine and become sober."" 

Paulinus, therefore, introduced paintings of men and 
animals into his Church at Nola, under the vain hope 
that pictures could serve as instructors, and teach a 
purer morality to the peasants who got drunk in honour 
of St. Felix! It was no wonder that Vigiiantius, who 
was an eye-witness of all these corruptions of Christian 
truth, was stirred up in his mind, when he contrasted 
them with the injunctions of the written word of God. 

Our readers may remember the anecdote recorded of 
Epiphanius, who avowed and justified his hasty destruc- 
tion of a painted curtain hanging before a shrine, because 
it was ornamented with a picture of Jesus Christ, or of 
some saint, he cared not which. " I tore it down, and I 
rent it," said he, " because it presented to view the 
image of a man in a Church of Christ, contrary to the 
authority of Scripture.'' p In another passage, speak- 
ing of the same profane use of pictures, Epiphanius de- 
clared that it was contrary to the Christian religion 
(contra religionem nostram). * The letter addressed to 
John of Jerusalem, from which this account is taken, 
and in which Epiphanius protested that the use of 
images and pictures (for he expressly calls the picture 
of a man an image) is contrary to Scripture, and contrary 
to the Christian religion, was written in the year a.d. 
396. It was the epistle of one Bishop of the Christian 
Church to another; and yet, almost in the very same 
year, Paulinus was setting up images and pictures in 
his church at Nola ; and his authority for the practice 
has ever since beeu triumphantly appealed to by the 
Roman Church. So much for the consistency of Ro- 
manism ; and so much for the unity and the purity of 
the fourth century, when one saint practised what ano- 
ther condemned 1 

That pictures and images were first introduced as ob- 
jects of adoration in Christian Churches, about the 
close of the fourth century, is highly probable, not only 
from the language of Epiphanius just quoted, in which he 
maintains that the practice was contrary to the, authority 
of Scripture and the Church, but also from the explicit 
testimony of his great contemporary, Augustine. " 1 know, 
said that eminent Father, " that there are many wor- 
shippers of sepulchres and pictures, and that there are many 
who feast luxuriously at the graves of the dead. And I 
mean to show in another volume how vain and pernicious 
and sacrilegious these practices are. But I admonish you 
not to reproach the Catholic Church, and to blame her for 
the practices of men whom she condemns, and is constantly 
endeavouring to correct, as disobedient sons." r 

Well would it have been for the Church of Rome if she 
had followed the sage practice of the Catholic Church in 
the days of St. Augustine ; if she had condemned and cor- 
rected the worshippers of pictures and the advocates of 
saintly intercession, instead of fostering these pernicious 
corruptions to the utmost of her power ! 

We have accompanied Vigiiantius on his journeys to 
Gaul and Italy, where he had many opportunities of ob- 
serving the rise and progress of error in the Christian 
Church. We have still to follow him to Palestine, to the 
cell of Jerome at Bethlehem, shortly after which he appears 
as the uncompromising opponent of these perversions of the 
true faith of the Gospel of Christ. 



LIBERALITY OF POPE GREGORY VII. 
The following letter from the famous Pope Gregory VII. 
appears to us well worthy of being read for the illustration 
which it affords in respect of two questions concerning the 
religion and the progress of the Church of Rome. 

The first question is concerning the appointment of 
bishops. The greatest conflict the popes ever bad with 
emperors, and kings, and nations, was about the appoint- 
ment of bishops. 

The second question which this letter illustrates is con- 
cerning the claim to exclusive salvation in the Church of 
Rome. 

On both these questions Pope Gregory VII. is well en- 
titled to be heard. We, therefore, give his letter, and we 

• Paul. Nat. ix. 

* Cum ergo hoc vidissem in ecclesta Christ! contra auctoritatem 
Scripturarum hominis peodere imaginem, acidi illud.— Uieron. Oper. 
torn. iv. p. 828, ed. Ben. 

' ibid, p. S2». 

r Novi multos esse sepnlchrorum et picturarum adoratores ; novi 

multos esse qui luxuriosisslme super mortnosbibant Sed 

et ilia qaam yana sinf, qnam no-xld, quam sacrilege, et quemadmo- 
dum a magna parte veatrum atque adeo p^ue ab omnibus vtibis nou 
observantur, alio volumlne ostendere inatitui. Nunc vos l'Jnd admo- 
neo, ut aliquando Kceiesiss Catholics) xnaledicere desinatis, vitupe- 
rando mores liominum, quos et ipsa condemnor, et quos quolidie tan- 
quam union alios corrjgere etudev— St Aug. de Morions Eccltsue, c 
xxxiy. 



